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“Germany will fight to the last ditch. The 
German defensive air force is stronger now 
than it has been at any time during the war. 
Indeed, let us make no mistake about it, the 
German nation is still strong—mighty strong 
... There is not the slightest doubt that Ger- 
many has produced some ‘secret weapons’, 
although they are of the type that we usually 
call ‘new developments’.”—-Gen H H ARN- 

OLD, commander of Army 
Air Forces, addressing Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











A condition which is caus- 
ing a great deal of concern 
these days is the almost total 


disappearance of low-cost 
consumer items in several 
rather vital categories, nota- 
bly wearing apparel. 

The situation has rapidly 
become acute as limited retail 
stocks have been absorbed by 
the buying public, and there 
are no replacements to be had. 

There is no mystery in these 
disappearing everyday items. 
The manufacturers are quite 
frank in stating their posi- 
tion. With only a fraction of 
their normal manpower and 
materials available, and an 
active demand awaiting, they 
have elected, ‘not unnaturally, 
to concentrate on higher- 
priced goods which yield a 
better profit margin. 

The consumer advisory com- 
mittee of OPA held a meeting 
in Chicago last wk, to consid- 
er means of preventing the 
disappearance of low-cost 
items—and broke up without 
a constructive suggestion. The 
best they could do was to 
suggest a 2nd meeting at 
Washington next mo. 

It isn’t going to be an easy 
nut to crack. If ceiling prices 
on low-cost items are raised, 
that would take them out of 
the inexpensive class. Ceiling 
prices on higher-priced ar- 
ticles could be lowered, but it 
is pointed out that this would 
reduce the over-all supply. 
Another suggestion is to issue 
add’l materials earmarked es- 
pecially for low-cost items. 
This may be the solution, tho 
it probably would not be over- 
ly yplopular with manufac- 
turers. 


At any rate, some relief 
must be devised for the poor 
householder whose purse does 
not bulge with war gains. 








prophesies... 


| RUSSIAN STRATEGY: We now believe that the new 
: Russian attack in the north is destined to rock the entire 
German Baltic flank, and that a relatively early Nazi rereat 
is to be expected, the ultimate result of which will be the 
abandonment of all northwestern Russia .. . In a matter of 
4 wks, Finland will be virtually isolated from German aid, 
: and it is reasonable to anticipate peace moves from that di- 


rection. 





TAXES: Seems fairly certain now Congress will not up 
rates beyond provisions in bill now pending. 
urge for higher rates in President’s message. 



















This despite 





When the Russian journal, Prav- 
da, printed a dispatch from a neu- 
tral source, stating that British of- 
ficials were exploring the possibili- 
ties of a separate peace with Ger- 
many, the item appeared so fantas- 
tically absurd that most U S papers, 
in early editions, played it down to 
a couple of sticks on pg 1. It was 
soon apparent, however, that Rus- 
sians were taking this thing serious- 
ly, and the Pravda item quickly be- 
came The Story of The Wk. 

This is the 3rd discordant ‘note of 
Russian origin within a fortnight. 
In some quarters it is viewed as a 
case of three strikes and out—of 
patience. First, of course, was the 
inexplicable Pravda attack on the 
temperate Willkie article. Second, 
was not an overt act, but failure to 
take recognition of U S State Dep't 
offer to arbitrate Russo-Polish 
boundary issues. This is counted a 
breach of internat’l good manners, 
tho not a matter of world-rocking 
import. 

Britain promptly issued a flat 
denial of implications in the Pravda 
dispatch. But this is the sort of 
story against which a nation’s dip- 
lomats are singularly defenseless. 
Their position is rather analogous 
to that of a woman attemp‘ing to 
defend her virtue. Denials do not 
clear the atmosphere. 

Of course no informed person 
here, or in the British Empire be- 
lieves that a separate peace wi‘h 
Germany is in the making. But 





peace “feelers” are undoubtedly 
current in Europe, as they have 
been at intervals for the past 13 
mo’s. There is just enough under- 
cover action to stir the imagination 
of neutral journalists. Add the ex- 
plosive element of Nazi propaganda 
and the smoldering story bursts into 
flaming headlines. 

There’s somewha: more point to 
a subsequent Russian charge—an 
editorial appearing Wednesday in 
the semi-official War & The Work- 
ing Class. Asserting that pacifist 
and defeatist propaganda is on the 
increase in democracies, the journal 
adds, “It is impossible not to re- 
gret that these provocations do not 
receive the necessary rebuffs.” 
While the Russian journal doubtless 
exaggerates in its claim that these 
nonconformists are “disrupting 
preparations for the opening of the 
western front,” it cannot be denied 
that peace forces are forming here, 
and that their influence is being felt. 


PACIFIC: This wk marked ist 
mention of the use of 2000-lb block- 
buster bombs in S Pacific. They 
were employed in an attack on Jap- 
anese shipping in Rabaul harbor, 
an engagement in which three ships 
were sunk, five damaged. Also, this 
wk, land-based navy bombers struck 
Kusaie, Ist American raid on Ja- 
pan’s heavily-fortified Caroline is- 
lands. This pt, 1200 mi n-e of Ra- 
baul, is bulwark of Japan’s mid- 
Pacific defense line. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“If the Republicans double-cross 
us and nominate Willkie or a Will- 
kie stooge, the America First 
party will call a great nation-wide 
conference and nominate a Nye, a 
Lindberg or a Wheeler.”—GeraLp L 
K SMITH. 


“ ” 


“Sure, he oughta be elected! He 
whipped them Spaniards in Manila 
Bay, didn’t he?”—Comment of a 
Montana veteran when someone 
mentioned THos DEWEY as a presi- 
dential possibility. 

“ ” 

“God is interested in saving lives 
as well as souls. So, when you dig 
your foxhole, dig it deep.”—Chap- 
lain Byron E KELLeEy, veteran of 
African campaign, talking to sol- 
diers at Camp Ellis, Il. 

“Hague would have been a dead 
duck long ago if it had not been 
for Washington .. . In spite of all 
we can do, he still gets plenty of 
federal patronage.”—Gov Cuas EDI- 
son, of N J. 

“The boys over there are not in- 
terested in politics as politics. But 
I can tell you, they are going to be 
plenty sore if they don’t get to vote.” 
—Sgt Daviw GOLpING, home fron 
editor, Stars & Stripes, Army News- 
paper. 

“e ” 

“If the victorious Allies put a 
fence around Japan and let her 
stew in her own juice, they will be 
creating a festering sore.”—Former 
Ambassador Jos C Grew. (Or at 
least a nice mess of mixed meta- 
phors!) 





“Our Dutch 


is up!”—Lancaster 
(Pa) county farmers, witholding 37 
million Ib tobacco crop from mkt 
in protest of OPA ceiling prices. 


oe %”” 


“It was held together by holes.” 
—War correspondent in Britain, 
commenting on condition of the 
Flying Fortress Frenesi, limping in 
after a raid over Europe. 


“e ” 


“We of the Navy believe football 
is essential training for war duty.” 
—Sec’y Frank Knox, addressing 
Washington Touchdown Club’s an- 
nual banquet. 


“ec ” 


“My tea party is off. I can’t find 
any Scotch whisky, or even gin.”— 
An unnamed Hollywood lovely, re- 
ported by FREDERIC C OTHMAN. (But 
Tamara Toumanova, famous baller- 
ina, made Hollywood history this 
wk. She invited friends to tea, and 
served—just that!) 

oe ” 

“Natives have remedies that will 
cure ailments of different kinds, but 
refuse to tell what they contain. 
They say ‘After war, we go America, 
make much money.’”—Marine re- 
porting from Southwest Pacific. 


“People who believe this story will 
believe anything.”—Lorp HALirax, 
British ambassador, commenting on 
report that Britain seeks separate 
peace with Germany. 


“ce ” 


“Furniture production for this yr 
is expected to be down 25% because 
of manpower and lumber short- 
ages."—JOHN C GOODALL, gen mgr 
Merchandise Mart, at opening of 
annual furniture show. 


“ ” 


“Resistance is growing in U S to 
introduction of compulsory labor 
service . .. Pegler, trade union of- 
ficial, strongly criticises the pro- 
posed bill.”—Nazi radio broadcast. 
(That explosion in neighborhood of 
New Canaan, Conn was Westbrook 
Pegler, upon learning that he is now 
classed as a “trade union official”.) 


‘ce ” 


“I don’t know anything about 
politics. I never stayed in one party 
more than 15 min.”—Mayor La- 
Guarpia, of N Y, in Chicago for a 
conference of mayors. 

“ ” 

“I can tell you that Gen Mac- 
Arthur’s greatest ambition is to go 
back to the Philippines in a Victory 
parade; he has no political ambi- 
tions."—Col CHas H MOoRHOUSE, 
personal physician to Gen Mac- 
Arthur, interviewed at Seattle, on 
furlough. 


“ec 99 


“Those Pentagon army officers 
who object to awarding a medal to 
a dog for extraordinary heroism, 
probably keep Angora cats or white 
mice.”—CuHas A MICHIE, in PM. 
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MacArthur 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


The material below is condensed 
from three dispatches which Mr 
Clapper cabled from _ Australia, 
where he is now gathering data for 
his daily syndicated feature. He is 
a conservative, highly regarded 
Washington correspondent .—Ed. 

There’s no use wondering why I 
am writing about Gen MacArthur. 
There is nothing “behind” it. I 
came out here thinking he was no’ 
really a candidate for President, 
but now I think he is receptive. I 
think he has great ability, sincerity 
and force but is too much out of 
touch with the States, and anyway 
I think I am going to prefer to see 
Roosevelt re-elected. 

Election of Gen MacArthur might 
mean considerable changes in the 
conduct of the war. Also, there 
would be some practical difficulties 
in the way of leaving his command 
to participate in a campaign. Yet 
MacArthur would be a formidable 
candidate. There is enormous 
power in the man. 

One of the questions about Mac- 
Arthur answers itself when you see 
him. He will be 64 this mo, but 
gives the impression of being in 
his early 50’s. On the physical side, 
he seems thoroughly adequate. 

Viewed at close range, Gen Mac- 
Arthur seems like a caged or 
wounded lion, suffering deeply. In 
many ways, he appears a tragic 
figure. I am ‘not. suggesting, of 
course, that he is sulking, because 
of certain differences with the High 
Command. On the contrary, he is 
driving to make effective use of such 
forces as he has. 

Most of the story from MacAr- 
thur’s pt of view cannot be told un- 
til the end of the war, but it is 
highly probable that when the time 
comes and that secrecy is removed, 
there will be historic controversy 
over MacArthur. 


ANGER—Curbing 

I recall once on a ry journey with 
my father he innocently perpeirated 
some slight infraction and was un- 
mercifully “bawled out” by a minor 
train employe. 

I was young then and hotly told 
father I thought he should have 
given the man a beating, or at least 
have reported him to his superiors. 

Father smiled. “Oh,” he said, “if 
a man like that can stand himself 
all his life, surely I can stand him 
for 5 min.”—Philosopher, hm Kal- 
ammazoo Veg Parchment Co. 





Complacency 

O Lord, save me from being 
complacent. Somewhere out 
there this morning a man died for 
me. So long as there be war, I 
then must answer, Am I worth 
dying for?—From a radio pro- 
gram, quoted by Suzette G 
STUART. 











ARMY—Apparel 

A dude in an army camp is a 
man who puts on his gift pajamas 
over his long underwear at night, 
even if the underwear keeps him 
warm enough.—-HarRLaAN MILLER, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 


AVIATION—Future 

A prominent mfgr says that in 
post-war he will employ as sales- 
men only qualified air pilots; be- 
lieves most traveling done by sales- 
men will be via air—Grey Matter, 
hm Grey Adv Service. 


BIBLE—Reading 

A public-opinion poll reports that 
yr ago 48°% of us read the Bible 
more or less regularly. Today, the 
proportion is 58%.—N Y Times Mag 


DISCIPLINE— Japanese 

From birth to death, the Japa- 
nese male lives a life quite unlike 
that of any other person on earth 
No Japanese male child is ever 
scolded or spanked by his mother. 
On the contrary, it is his right to 
discipline and rule his mother and 
all other female relatives. 

In a rage, the male child may at- 
tack his mother, hitting, kicking 
and biting her, or tearing down her 


elaborate hair-do. Her only defense 
is to beg his forgiveness, praise 
him, call him a “brave boy”, offer 
to cook a favorite dish or bribe him 
with candy.—Car. Crow, “The Japs 
& Their Women,” Liberty, 1-15-'44. 


EARNESTNESS 

As John Wesley and a friend were 
passing thru Billingsgate Mkt, two 
women were quarreling furiously, 
using that forceful language which 
has given to English speech the 
word “Billingsgate.” Wesley paused 
and listened. 

“Pray sir, let us go,” suggested his 
horrified companion. 

“Stay, Sammy,” replied Wesley, 
“stay and learn how to preach.”— 
Church Mgt. 


IT’S AN 


IDEA/ 





When peace comes it may be 
found desirable to urge migra- 
tion from one part of the world 


to another. Sparsely settled 
areas of Asia, Africa and the 
Americas may increase their 


populations in order to multiply 
their productive economic ca- 
pacity, and at the same time re- 
lieve pressure elsewhere. Thus, 
a new and carefully organized 
Exodus may result in a new and 
most helpful Genesis—NICHOLAS 
Murray BUTLER, pres, Columbia 
U, in Dun’s Review. 











EDUCATION 

Good education is always ahead 
of public opinion, and always be- 
hind the needs of the times—L A 
Mackay, quoted in The Church- 
man, 


EDUCATION—and Inflation 
In any inflation. . . teachers, li- 
brarians, etc, will be affected more 
than other groups. . . They will be 
regarded as luxuries, as compared, 
for instance, with policemen or fire- 
men.—GeEo E Sxoitsky, N Y Sun. 


FAME—Fleeting 

A fascist country is where they 
name a street after you one day— 
and chase you down it the next.— 
Ros’t St JOHN. 
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His Ways Are Peculiar 
Col CarRLos P ROMULO is well known to Americans as “the last man off 


Bataan”, 


Ordered to carry confidential dispatches to Gen Douglas Mac- 


Arthur, in Australia, Romulo, an officer of the Philippine Army, left tha 
besieged area in a battered and patched plane only a few hrs before tha 


surrender of Our heroic forces. 


After incredible dangers and hardships, 


he completed his mission, and was subsequently ordered to the U S by 


Gen MacArthur. 


In this country, as a lecturer, he has brought the tragic 
story of Bataan and Corregidor to hundreds of American audiences. 


It is 


reported that he is soon to ret’n to active service in the Pacific. 


In his recently-published book, Mother America 


(Doubleday, $2.50) 


Col Romulo, writing as a private citizen of the Philippines, seeks to ex- 
press his appreciation of America’s work in the Philippines, which he 
terms, “a masterpiece in human relationship.” At the same time, he gives 
us some pertinent pointers on the Oriental mind. As follows: 


The Oriental mind has ever been 
an insoluble mystery to the white 
man. In turn the white man’s ways 
are equally perplexing to the Ori- 
ental. 

The white man is prone to blanket 
the Oriental under the damning 
conclusion: “He’s a liar. You can’t 
trust him. He is slippery.” 

The Oriental condemns the white 
man in almost the same words. The 
white man should modify his crit- 
icism, saying, “If the Oriental does 
not tell the truth to me, it is be- 
cause he suspects me.” Nearly all 
Orientals are suspicious, with rea- 
son, of white men. A dog, a child, 
a man cringes when afraid. The 
dog shows his teeth if he dares. The 
child and the man will lie in self- 
defense. 

The Oriental regards the white 
man as a Slippery character who 
will get the better of him in the 
end, because this has always been 
the rule in the Orient. The white 
man, according to the Oriental, 
comes in the guise of being a civ- 
ilizing influence—and grabs every- 
thing in sight. 

The sad truth is that this theory 
has been too often upheld by un- 
scrupulous white men in the Orient. 
It has seldom profited the native 
of the Far East to take the whi-e 
man into his confidence. 

Let me, being neither of the Oc- 
cident or the Orient, but a Western- 
ized Filipino, translate the “inscru- 
table” Oriental mind: 

The Oriental is not mysterious. 
He has a cosmic outlook upon 


eternity. His wish is to live quietly, 
inwardly. He regards haste as an 
indignity. Time, he knows, is in- 
finite; it will beat him in the end. 
The elder Oriental’s serene counte- 
nance traces to the fact that, no 
matter how hard his outward life 
has been, inwardly he is at peace. 

No wonder the Occidental finds it 
difficult to understand! His life is 
planned around a Ford, a home, a 
radio, an electric refrigerator and 
two movies a wk. His Oriental pro- 
totype is happy without comforts, 
money or progress in the Occidental 
sense, because, for him, happiness 
is measured in inward satisfaction 
which is his aim in existence. 

The  Oriental’s very courtesy 
makes him out a liar to the white 
man. He always prefers avoiding 
pain of the moment. If an em- 
ploye desires to leave you, he will 
not come out with a reason that 
might be embarrassing to you both. 
Therefore, his mother is sick, or he 
is going to visit his cousin, or he 
needs a vacation. You part with 
kind words. But you both know, if 
you too, are versed in the ways of 
the Orient, that he will not ret’n. 
Something has gone wrong between 
you two. But since it would hurt 
your feelings to explain, why do so? 

These shadings of truth are the 
equivalents of Mrs. Jones ordering 
her maid to tell the unwelcome 
visitor she is not at home. 

I do not know why the average 
white man demands more in the 
way of truth from John Chang 
than from Mrs. Jones. 








FUTURE 


I expect to spend the rest of my 
life in the future, so I want to be 


reasonably sure of what kind of fu- 
ture it’s going to be. That is my 
reason for planning.—Cuas F Ket- 
TERING, v-p Gen’l Motors. 





MAGAZINES 


A Letter to the Churches—BErn- 
ARD Ippincs BELL, Harper’s, 1-’44. 


Lately, chaplains have been writ- 
ing home in pessimistic vein. A 
number seem disgusted with “No- 
atheists-in-fox-hole” talk. “That 
may be so,” writes one—a great pas- 
tor in peacetime—“but if so it is be- 
cause there are few atheists any- 
where.” 


He goes on: “There are a lot of 
would-be magicians in  fox-holes, 
though, asking only that God do 
miracles for their benefit in the 
way of deflecting deadly missiles. 
If you call that religion, you can 
have it; but if religion means for a 
man to give his life to God and not 
merely whine for God to give more 
life to him, the front changes very 
few men. What they were relig- 
iously, they remain—more intensely, 
but the same; and if the Church 
back home is relying on the war to 
do for the lads what the Church did 
not do for them, then the Church 
had better stop kidding itself.” 

Things seem not to have changed 
in these respects since lst World 
War. . . The great majority knew 
then, and know this time, next to 
nothing about religion. The sepa- 
ration of Church and State, the 
astounding incompetence of church- 
es in respect to religious education, 
the indifference of parents, have 
combined to turn out a group com- 
posed of about 80% religious illit- 
erates. ‘ 

When our men come marching 
home again, most of them will not 
be bothering any more about re- 
ligion in the old home parish than 
they did about religion in their out- 
fits—which was mighty little. This 
will not be their fault, the fault of 
chaplains, or, indeed, the fault of 
war. The churches had not won 
them before they went away. They 
will not have lost religion while in 
the forces. Few of them had any 
to lose. 
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News of the New 





AGRICULTURE: Specialists are 
now experimenting with the elec- 
tronic treatment of seeds, and re- 
sults are said to be highly gratify- 
ing. We may, in comparatively near 
future, with this aid, produce fruits 
and vegetables far more succulent 
and nutritious than any we have 
yet known. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: A new automatic 
coin-changer has been pertected. 
You deposit dime or quarter—get 
your change in nickels. Obvious 
boon for coin telephones, soft-drink 
vending machines, etc. Speaking of 
the latter, there’s now beverage ma- 
chine which removes cap from the 
bottle, pours contents into a cup. All 
these inventions will of course have 
to await war’s conclusion for ade- 
quate merchandising. 

PRODUCTS: A new type of lique- 
fied petroleum gas is now being 
developed for post-war mkting. It 
is designed especially for use in 
isolated areas not served by utility 
lines. Advance reports indicate it 
will be about one-fourth as expen- 
sive as bottled gas. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Three Brooklyn 
physicians have been experimenting 
with the new drug penicillin in 
combination with heparin, for the 
treatment of subacute bacteria en- 
docarditis, an inflammation of the 
membranous lining of the heart. 
Such conditions are almost invari- 
ably fatal. Yet Jnl of American 
Medical Ass’n rep’ts uniformly suc- 
cessful sterilization of blood and re- 
lief of clinical manifestations in 
case of 7 patients treated. Further 
observation will be necessary to de- 
termine permanency of results. But 
there’s possibility that we may have 
here a sensational discovery. 

SCIENCE: On pleas of men 
barred from military service because 
of inability to distinguish colors, 2 
profs, U of Cal, have been exp with 
effect of diet on color blindness. 
Findings: Use of add'l Vitamin A 
brought improvement in 50% of 
cases suffering color deficiency. One- 
fourth improved sufficiently to pass 
st’d tests of color vision. Drs say 
they’ve dispelled theory that color- 
blindness is hereditary. 


IDEAS—Clarity 

When you find it necessary to say, 
“Now, this is what I mean”, or 
words to that effect, you are ad- 
mitting your failure to express your 
ideas concisely—Rev T N Tiemryer, 
“Ministers Talk Too Much”, 
Church Mgt, 1-’44. 





Beautiful, but... 

A lovely bit of femininity en- 
tered a camera store and handed 
the clerk a 35 mm camera and a 
note: “Please give girl color film 
for this camera. Load camera 
and set for ducks at 60 ft.”— 
Popular Photography. 











MUSIC—in Wartime 


After Germany conquered Poland 
many families were brutally evacu- 
ated from their homes, jammed into 
cattle-cars, forced to ride without 
food or medical att’n. The occu- 
pants of some cars perished under 
these fiendish cruelties. But in 
cars where someone started to sing, 
hearts gained sufficient courage to 
keep up the struggle, and the peo- 
ple survived.—HELEN O BatEs, “Mu- 
sical Instruction in Wartime”, 
Etude, 1-'44. 


RECREATION 

Small boys fight, young fellows 
and girls dance, and old people 
worry about both situations. Which 
only goes to show that all three 
ages have to have their own kind of 
recreation.—JOHN MarTINn, “The GI 
‘Makes With the Hot Foot’” N Y 
Times Mag, 1-9-'44. 


SERVICE—Practical 

When my mother suffered a 
stroke of paralysis, Anna Kerns, 
one of our neighbors, didn’t say, 
“Now, if there’s anything at all I 
can do. . .” She said, “Mary, I'll 
be there at 7:30 in the morning to 
do the washing for you.” And she 
was, too. — ERNIE PYLE, “Good 
Neighbors”, The Woman, 1-’44. 


SERVICE—in Wartime 

One of our Maryland subscribers 
contributes a cheerful note. “The 
war,” he prognosticates “is nearing 
its end. A filling-station attendant 
wiped my windshield this morning.” 
—Nation’s Business. 


Confidentially 
thru a , 
Megaphone 


Well, it seems that old contro- 
versy as to the proper date for the 
celebration of Thanksgiving is due 
to bob up again this yr. This time 
it’s chargeable to an old oversight, 
rather than a New Deal. Seems 
Abraham Lincoln decreed “the 4th 
or last Thursday in November” for 
the observance. Which is usually 
clear enough. But this yr there are 
five Thursdays in Nov! The calen- 
dars are divided. Some mark Nov 
23 in red; others (along with most 
of the date books) set the holiday 
on Nov. 30. When Pres Roosevelt 
abandoned his experiment to ad- 
vance the holiday by a wk, he pro- 
claimed that henceforth Thanks- 
giving should be observed “on the 
traditional date”’—whatever that 
may mean. Webster’s and _ the 
World Almanac agree in setting the 
feast on “the last Thursday.” But 
against these high authorities, the 
Congressional Record shows that 
some yrs ago, Congress decreed that 
it should be on “the 4th Thursday.” 
Meanwhile, those considerably af- 
fected (football coaches, for ex- 
ample, who must arrange schedules 
well in advance) seek enlighten- 
ment. Probable date: Nov. 23. 

Democrats are worrying over re- 
sults of a Gallup poll indicating 
that a fourth of normal voting 
population now live in districts 
where they’ve never voted. And 
they’re mostly Democrats! To get 
them properly registered and see 
that they vote will be a chore. 

Taxicab operators make no bones 
about fact that their future looks 
pretty bleak. They don’t expect 
much consideration from ODT on 
tires. Already, 25% of cabs have 
been retired from service. And the 
more pessimistic assert that a third 
of those remaining will go out of 
service this yr: shortage of tires, 
labor, mechanics and parts. 

The current scrap-paper drive is 
probably better organized than any 
salvage program to date. 
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SILENCE—Virtue of 

“Why do people say ‘as smart as 
a steel trap’?” asked the Talkative 
One. “I don’t see anything partic- 
ularly smart about a steel trap.” 

“A steel trap is smart,” responded 
the Old Grouch, “because it knows 
the right time to shut up.” 

And there was silence—for a time. 


SMILE—Assurance in 

Rob’t Louis Stevenson once told of 
an experience which befell his 
grandfather. The elder Stevenson 
was once on a vessel caught in a 
terrific storm, off a _ treacherous,, 
rocky shore. When the storm was 
at its worst, he crept up on deck to 
face the end. There was the pilot, 
lashed to the wheel, with all his 
might and nerve holding the ship 
off the rocks, steering it inch by 
inch into safer waters. The pilot 
saw him, and smiled. It was little 
enough, but it reassured the fright- 
ened man. He ret’d to his cabin 
saying, “We shall come thru safely; 
I saw the pilot smile!”—Kalends, 
h m Waverly Press. 


Two Chinese proverbs express the 
differing opinions on whether the 
Allies should undertake to whip 
Germany or Japan first, Minister 
of Information Liang Han-tsao told 
a@ press conference. 

He said the “Hitler first” strategy 
reminded him of the proverb, “To 
capture a band of thieves you must 
capture their leader.” 

But there is another proverb, he 
pointed out, which says, “When you 
want to shoot a rider, shoot his 
horse first.”—Associated Press. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

Speeches, says a Texas friend of 
ours, are like the horns of a steer— 
a@ point here, a point there, and a 
lot of bull in the middle.—Liberty. 


STRENGTH—for Service 
God gives us strength to bear our 

present burden, but He never cal- 

culated we would carry over yester- 


American Scene 





The Patriot 
FRED HERENDEEN 


He never carried a gun nor flew 
a plane nor drove a tank. He never 
sailed a ship. He never won a medal. 
He wasn’t even born in the U S— 
but I wish that the U S had more 
men like him! Quietly and unob- 
trusively he runs his business, pays 
his taxes and obeys the laws of our 
land. He buys bonds; he gives to 
the Red Cross. But he is content to 
let the war be run by those who 
have made the running of wars 
their vocation. 


Many people think that he should 
have retired yrs ago—of these I am 
not one. Though he is well over 80 
he still knows more about his 
branch of the food industry than 
any man I know. 


War-time burdens are heavy— 
the strain is severe—but he takes 
things with a smile. One day last 
summer, with the temperature 
around 98, he left his air-cooled 
office to conduct a baking test in 
one of the town’s big pie factories. 
When I found out about this, I 
remonstrated with him. 


“Look,” I said, “why kill your- 
self? From here on in, 90% of all 
you earn will go back to the Gov't. 
Relax! Save yourseli!” 

A quizzical smile came to the 
corners of his eyes. “Why should I 
relax?” he asked. “Do you suppose 
the boys in Guadalcanal are relax- 
ing? Are they taking it easy in Tu- 
nisia, or on Attu? What about our 
fliers? Our soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines?” 

“But what does it get you?” I 
asked. For I hated to see this tired 
little man overtax himself. 

“It gets me the right and privi- 
lege to do my bit of fighting behind 
this desk,” he answered promptly. 
“I’m glad 90% of my profits go back 
to the Gov’t. That’s my contribu- 
tion to the war effort. I’m a little 
too old to march and fight—only a 
little, mind you—but this desk is 
my foxhole. From it I can help to 
buy guns and tanks and planes and 
ships. This country has given me 
everything—now perhaps I can give 
something in ret’n.” 

And that is why I call him The 
Patriot!—S Shore Country Club 
Mag (Chicago). 








day’s grief and borrow on tomor- 
row’s worry.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





Tsk! Tsk! 

Excerpt from a letter post- 
marked Berlin: 

“During a recent raid here, the 
sky was so thick with Allied 
planes that birds had to walk on 
the streets.” — Knickerbocker 
Wkly. 











STYLE—in Wartime 


A woman no longer is confronted 


with the problem of choosing be- 
tween what she cannot wear be- 
cause no one is wearing it, and what 
she cannot wear because every one 
is wearing it; she now wears what 
She has left over—MAaRcELENE Cox, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


TAXES 


At a certain State institution for 
the mentally muddled, they were 


testing inmates here awhile back, 
and put the query: 

“Which would you rather have— 
$10 or $10,000?” 

“Tll take the 
“guest” promptly. 
the tax on $10,000.” 

They let him out; he was cured! 


WILL—to Win 


Don’t get the idea that toughness 
is all a matter of physical brawn. 
Just as a strong back and a weak 
mind are a flimsy combination, so 
is a strong body and a weak will. 
Many a super-tough soldier with 
flabby moral fibre has gone down 
for the count, while some fellow 
with far less bulge to his muscles 
has slugged his way to victory. The 
manliest of all virtues spring not 
from physical stamina, but from 
moral and spiritual courage; not 
from muscles, but from the back- 
bone.—“Here is a Man. . ,” The Link, 
vol 2, no 1. 


$10,” replied a 
“I couldn’t pay 
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The Forward Look 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 





Probably no one of the early au- 
thors of our Liberty would have 
fitted so well into the contemporary 
scene as BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. His 
was an ageless mind. Many scien- 
tific developments today are foun- 
dationed upon his researches. His 
alert intelligence anticipated many 
of the inventions that we are 
pleased to term “modern”. Franklin 
was born 238 yrs ago today. 





The rapid progress true science 
now makes, occasions my regrett:ng 
sometimes that I was born so soon. 

It is impossible to imagine the 
height to which may be carried, in 





Franklin said .. . 

What vast additions to the 
conveniences and comforts of life 
might mankind have acquired, 
if the money spent in wars had 
been employed in works of util- 
ity! What an extension of agri- 
culture; what rivers rendered 
navigible, what public works, 
edifices and improvements ... 
might not have been obtained by 
speeding those millions in doing 
good, which in the last war have 
been spent in doing mischief—in 
bringing misery into thousands 
of families and destroying the 
lives of so many working people, 
who might have performed the 
useful labors. 











a thousand yrs, the power of man 
over matter. We may perhaps 
learn to deprive large masses of 
their gravity, and give them abso- 
lute levity, for easy transport. 

Agriculture may diminish its la- 
bor and double its produce; all dis- 
eases may by sure means be pre- 
vented or cured, not excepting even 
that of old age, and our lives 
lengthened at pleasure even beyond 
the antediluvian standard. 

O that moral science were in a 
fair way of improvement, that men 
would cease to be wolves to one an- 

- other, and that human beings would 
at length learn what they now im- 
properly call humility. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The story comes up to Washing- 
ton from the Carolinas about the 
two colored gentlemen discussing 
the political situation: 

“Who you goin’ to vote for in the 
next election?” 

“Oh, I’s_ goin’ 
Roosevelt.” 

“Well, Mr Roosevelt’s a mighty 
fine man.” 

“Yes, sir, he sure is. But who you 
goin’ to vote for?” 

“Me? I’m goin’ to vote for Mr 
Willkie.” 

“Is that so! Well, Mr Willkie he’s 
a mighty fine man; too.” 

“Yes, sir, he sure is. They both 
great men.” 

A pause. Then: 

“Wonder who the white folks’ll be 
runnin’?”—PeEtTer Epson, Washing- 
ton correspondent. 


to vote for Mr 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOHN GUNTHER 


An American journalis! in 
Japan (in the pre-Pearl Harbor 
period) wrote to a friend and 
added this postscript: “I don’t 
know that this will ever arrive. 
The Japanese censor may open 
it.” A few days later he rec’d a 
note from the Japanese post 
“The statement 
in your recent letter is not cor- 


office saying, 


rect. We do not open letters.” 








A fellow ran into the fire engine 
house and very excitedly shouted: 
“I’m sorry to bother, but my wife 
has again disappeared.” “That’s too 
bad,” sympathized the captain of 
the station. “But why tell us? Why 
not notify the police?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” explained the 
bothered man. “I told the police 
the last time she disappeared, and 
they went out and found her!’”— 
Cuus DeWorr, Toledo Blade. 


The other day a New Orleans 
citizen was walking down Canal st 
on his way to dinner when a thin 
unshaven man tapped him on the 
sleeve and asked confidentially for 
a dime. The man looked familiar. 

“Look here,” said the citizen, 
“didn’t I give you a dime yesterday 
about this time?” 

“That’s right, you sure did,” ans’d 
the panhandler, “But you don’t 
wanna live in the pdst that way, 
bub. This here is another day.”— 
Associated Press. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


MIRAGE: A place where the 
little man who isn’t there keeps 
his car. 


Advice from the German peo- 
ple to Hitler, regarding the Rus- 
sian army: “Whatever you do, 
don’t annihilate it any more!”— 
Birmingham News. 

“e ” 

A woman shares man’s grief, 
doubles his joys, and trebles his 
expenses.—Alezander Animator. 


“ ” 
Politics ain’t goin’ to be no 
military secret!—Toledo Blade. 


“ ” 

Don’t be too harsh on the 
married woman who flirts with 
the butcher. She’s only playing 
for larger steaks! — Capper’s 
Wkly. 


“ » 
When kicking about gas ra- 
tioning, remember Columbus 
crossed the ocean on three gal- 
leons.—Sabula (Ia) Gazette. 











“Go ahead and break me,” said 
the not-too-troubled private, to his 
irate superior officer. “Go ahead— 
make me a civilian!”—Rangefinder. 





